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The New England Labor Force 


The New England labor force numbered approx- 
imately 3,962,000 persons in April 1950. During a 
decade marked by rapidly rising military and civilian 
labor requirements, New England demonstrated its 
ability to satisfy mounting needs for manpower by 
adding 347,000 workers to the regional labor supply. 
The high level of business activity in the region during 
the war and postwar years brought about many signifi- 
cant changes in the labor force between the years 1940 
and 1950. This article will discuss these changes. 

The New England labor force is composed of persons 
14 years old and over who are employed or are seeking 
work in civilian occupations and military personnel 
residing in the area. The Bureau of the Census used 


this concept of the labor force in the 1950 Census of 


Population. Because it represents substantial changes 
from the concept used prior to 1940, long-term shifts in 
the labor force will not be discussed here. 

During the 1940’s, the regional labor supply was 
drained by the buildup of the armed forces at the same 
time as the need of industry for workers was expanding 
rapidly. The increased demand for labor was met by a 
substantial reduction in unemployment, a redistribu- 
tion of workers within the region especially by migration 
of workers from northern New England to the defense 
centers of southern New England, and by an increase of 
9.6 per cent in the number of persons in the New Eng- 
land labor force. 

High wages paid by defense industries attracted 
workers into New England from other states during the 
war years and encouraged the entrance into industry of 
many persons, such as housewives, young workers, and 
retired workers, formerly outside of the labor force. 
Some of these wartime gains have been retained. In 
1950, out of every 100 New England residents of work- 
ing age 55 were in the labor force, compared with 514 
persons ten years earlier. As might be expected, the 
largest changes in the period were registered in the 


military segment of the labor force. Even so, the size 


1The basic iat used in this article were derived from the 1950 Census of 
Population of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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of the civilian labor force in New England increased 
5.2 per cent over the decade. 

The growth in the size of the New England labor 
force, while substantial, was less than the growth for the 
country as a whole in the same period. Growth of the 
labor force is primarily due to growth in total popula- 
tion. As a result of New England’s slower population 
growth, the regional increase in number of workers did 
not match that of the nation. The total labor force in 
the United States increased by 12.9 per cent in the 1940- 
50 decade. The civilian component increased by 11.9 per 
cent in the nation. While the over-all gains for the 
country exceeded those of New England, in 1950 the 
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proportion of the population in the labor force re- 
mained slightly higher in New England than nationally. 

All of New England’s five largest standard metro- 
politan areas (Boston, Worcester, Springfield-Holyoke, 
Providence and Hartford) enjoyed greater expansion 
in their civilian labor forces than did the region as a 
whole. The gains ranged from 6.9 per cent in Worcester 
to 22.8 per cent in Hartford, but for the others the gains 
were from 7 to 7.5 per cent. The outstanding growth of 
the Hartford area was due ‘primarily to the growth of 
defense-related production in Connecticut which re- 
sulted in a net migration of close to 110,000 persons 
into the state between 1940 and 1950. 

Increased industrial demand for manpower during 
the last decade was only partially satisfied by the ex- 
pansion in the size of the labor force. A reduction in 
the number of unemployed persons was an additional 
major source of labor for industrial expansion. In New 
England, while the civilian labor force increased by 5.2 
per cent, its employed portion increased by 16.2 per 
cent. The pool of unemployed declined by more than 
50 per cent. Even greater gains in employment and re- 
ductions in unemployment were made nationally. 

During the war years, extensive employment oppor- 
tunities attracted a large number of women into the 
labor force. Many elected to retain their jobs even after 
the wartime strain on the labor supply eased. Between 
1940 and 1950, the number of women in the civilian 
labor force in New England increased by 9.8 per cent 
compared to a 3.3 per cent increase in the number of 
men. By 1950, women workers accounted for 30.7 per 
cent of the area’s civilian labor supply and 27.7 per 
cent in the nation. While the national increase in num- 
ber of women workers amounted to 26.8 per cent 
women made up a smaller share of the labor force in 
the United States than in New England. The propor- 
tionately more significant role played by women in the 
New England labor force is due, in part, to the greater 
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concentration of population in urban areas, and the 
location here of many firms offering employment to 
large numbers of women, such as insurance and finance, 
and textiles and jewelry in the manufacturing group. 

New England has a larger proportion of its labor 
force in the older age group than does the nation. While 
37.5 per cent of the area’s labor force is in the 45 years 
old and over group, only 35 per cent of the national 
labor force is in this age bracket. The proportion of 
workers under 25 years old is slightly smaller in New 
England than for the rest of the nation. This is to be 
expected, for a study of the changes in New England’s 
total population? revealed that in 1950 the region con- 
tinued to have a larger share of old folks than the United 
States and a smaller share of the youngsters. The age 
distribution of the labor force is undoubtedly also in- 
fluenced by the greater relative importance in New 
England of occupations in the skilled craftsmen and 
professional and technical groups. The continued short 
supply of workers in these categories has probably re- 
sulted in many workers remaining on the job past the 
usual retirement age. Also the more mature New Eng- 
land industries may not have provided as many oppor- 
tunities for unskilled young workers as the more rapidly 
growing industries concentrated in other sections. 

During a decade when government employment be- 
came more important than ever before in our history, 
the number of government workers in New England 
increased by 35 per cent. Nevertheless, private wage 
and salary workers, who increased in number by only 
18 per cent, continued to comprise close to four-fifths of 
the region’s employed civilian workers. 

In an earlier study of shifts in the New England labor 
force the long-term shift in employment from the 
primary and secondary industries to the tertiary in- 





2See Monthly Review, September 1951. 


3See Monthly Review, March 1947. 
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dustries was discussed at length. Although the data 
available for 1950 do not permit a direct comparison 
with earlier years, an examination of the relative rates 
of change for the major industry groups in the region 
between 1940 and 1950 reveals that the trend from the 
secondary industries to tertiary industries was halted, 
at least temporarily, by the expansion of the manufac- 
turing and construction industries. 

Agriculture was the only major industry in New Eng- 
land to suffer an actual loss in employment over the 
decade. It declined by 5.4 per cent in New England 
against a loss of 14.7 per cent in the United States. Em- 
ployment in all other major groups expanded, but the 
largest gains were made by durable-goods industries in 
the manufacturing group, construction and mining in the 
secondary group, and by wholesale and retail trade in 
the tertiary group. Mining, relatively unimportant in 
New England, was the only industry group for which 
the relative increase was greater in New England than 
in the nation. Expansion was relatively higher in the 
country than regionally in other major industry groups. 

Manufacturing continues to be the largest single 
source of employment in both New England and the 
United States. New England’s greater dependence on 
manufacturing for its economic well-being in 1950 is 
illustrated in an accompanying chart which shows that 
factories provided jobs for 38 per cent of the workers 
employed in New England compared to 25 per cent for 
the whole country. In New England, manufacturing 
employment increased numerically but barely main- 
tained its proportionate share of total employment. It 
gained in relative importance in the nation. 


Construction and Trade Gain Relatively 


The impetus given business by the release of war- 
deferred demands for consumer goods and for new 
building resulted in an increase in the relative impor- 
tance of employment in wholesale and retail trade and 
in construction both regionally and nationally between 
1940 and 1950. The public utilities group, as a source of 
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employment, maintained its relative position regionally 
but increased in importance in the rest of the country. 
Agriculture and the service industries, both in New 
England and in the United States, were the only groups 
which suffered a decline in relative importance during 
this ten-year period. 

The national employment pattern reflects a continued 
flow of workers from agriculture into manufacturing 
and service and distributive industries in the last decade. 
Changes in the regional employment pattern are less 
evident because of the relatively small amount of agri- 
cultural employment in New England. 

A comparison of changes in size of the various occu- 
pational groups indicates that the industries which en- 
joyed the greatest expansion between 1940 and 1950 
required a high proportion of technical and skilled 
workers. The professional, managerial, skilled crafts- 
men and clerical occupations scored the largest gains 
in New England, while the number of persons in the 
laboring, farming and household servant occupations 
declined in this period. The national trend for most 
occupations resembled that for New England. However, 
the sharp decline in the importance of agricultural em- 
ployment in the United States resulted in a greater 
decline in the number of persons in farming occupations 
nationally than in New England. The more rapid expan- 
sion of manufacturing in the rest of the country was 
largely responsible for the relatively greater national 
growth in the number of semi-skilled operatives. 

The prime importance of manufacturing as a source 
of employment accounts for the high proportion of the 
employed labor force in skilled and semi-skilled occu- 
pations in both the nation and the region. The increased 
relative importance of the skilled craftsmen in the last 
ten years is attributable at least in part to the more 
rapid growth of the durable-goods industries. 

With a higher proportion of workers employed in the 
professional, technical and skilled occupations, it is 
not surprising that the level of income in New England 
is higher than for the country as a whole. 
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United States 
zs = —— 7 
0 
Labor Force and Employment 1950 | 1940 Change 
LABOR FORCE _ ees 7 ema Baar 
Total Labor Force........... 59,592 | 52,789 + 12.9% 
Civilian Labor Force st 58,735 52,511 + 119 
rer 55,843 | 44,888 + 24.4 
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EMPLOYMENT | 
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Manufacturing..........eeee0. 14,110 | 10,573 + 33.5 
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Nondurable Goods.......... 6,566 | 5,276 + 24.5 
Not Specified............45 183 | 183 = 
MINE ronude 06si0s ocieectnaaied 971 | 913 + 6.4 
GOMMMURNON Gc ccceccsevcsscae 3,480 2,056 + 69.3 
A. SCC OCT 30,145 | 22,974 + 31.2% 
Transportation, Communications 
& Other Public Utilities....... 4,252 3,089 | + 37.6 
10,392 i + 37.8 
12,037 10,116 + 19.0 
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New England Massachusetts 
% | % 
1950 1940 | cues 1950 | 1940 | cules 
3,962 | 3,615 | + 9.6%] 1,969 | 1,844 | + 6.8% 
3,789 3,602 + 5.2 1,928 | 1840 | + 48 
3,542 3,047 | + 16.2 1815 | 1,531 + 18.5 
247 | 555 | — 55.5 113 309 | — 63.4 
| | 
| 
141 | 149 —~ 54% 34.0 | 35.9 — 5.3% 
1,541 1,316 | + 17.1%) 760.0 634.3 | + 19.8% 
1,358 Vizo | + 162 663.0 | 564.2 | + 17.5 
618 | 483 | + 28.0 279.0 196.0 | + 42.3 
729 | 662 + 10.1 379.0 357.6 | + 60 
11 | 25 ~ 56.0 5.0 | 10.6 | — 52.8 
| 4 + 50.0 2.0 1.5 + 33.3 
177 | 142 + 24.6 95.0 | 68.6 | + 38.5 
1,860 1,582 | + 17.6%] 1,022.0 | 860.3 | + 18.8% 
209 179 | + 168 122.0 99.3 | + 229 
666 519 | + 283 346.0 287.6 + 20.3 
750 | 715 | + 49 424.0 381.7 + V1.4 
235 | 169 | + 39.1 130.0 917 | + 41.8 





10Only Agriculture, other components in All Other Industries group under Tertiary Industries. 


Note: Detail may not add to total because of rounding. 
Seurce: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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an Construction in New Eng- 
es | land has displayed interesting 
contrasts with the nation as a 

74 whole during the past year. 

This is particularly true in the 

new housing field though developments in other lines of 

construction activity have exhibited noteworthy de- 
partures from the national pattern. 

Permits issued for residential building in urban places 
in New England during 1951 provided for new dwelling 
units totaling 15 per cent less than the 46,500 provided 
by permits issued during 1950, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. This compares with a drop of 28 per 
cent in number of units in the urban places of the 
country as a whole. Valuations dropped five per cent 
from $366 million to $347 million in New England. 
They dropped 19 per cent in the nation. Three-quarters 
of New England’s population lives in these urban places. 
The number of new dwelling units to be available in 
multi-family dwellings (apartment houses) for which 
permits were issued in urban places in New England 
was nine per cent greater than those provided by per- 
mits issued in 1950. This contrasts with a 25 per cent 
decrease in all urban places in the nation and reflects 
the proportionately greater public housing program in 
some of the larger cities in New England. 

According to F. W. Dodge Corporation, the decline 
in contract awards for new residential building between 
1950 and 1951 was less on all counts in New England 
than it was in the 37 eastern states from which data 
are collected. Contracts awarded for all new residential 
building in New England in 1951 called for 39,737 dwell- 
ing units, 12 per cent less than the 44,982 units provided 
in contracts awarded in 1950. In the 37 eastern states 
the corresponding drop in dwelling units was 17 per 
cent. The contrast during the fourth quarter was par- 





NEW CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES, 1950 AND 1951 


(Amounts in Millions of Dollars) 





Per cent change 


Type of Construction 1951 1950 1951 from 1950 

Total new construction........... $29,863 $27,902 + 7% 
Py IN 6.6 iin.0'0:0:5:5.40:0:4606.0006 $20,823 $20,789 (1) 
Residential (excluding farm)...... 10,915 12,600 13 
Nonresidential buildings......... 4,907 Baer + 30 
ee Pe ee ee ear es ive 1,062 + 86 
Warehouse, office, etc. ....... 518 402 + 29 
Store & other commercial ..... 794 886 10 
DOE obs cle hes kbd ooeea e's 429 409 + 5 
eee. Cee ETE T 339 294 + 15 
Hospital & institutional. ....... 418 344 + 22 
Social & recreational. ........ 161 247 =. 35 
a eee 3,685 3,130 + 18 

IID 0:00:66 06.05000:0¢020008 $ 9,040 $ 7,113 + 27% 
Re nin 0:05 :b:0 594 09-050:980% 600 345 + 74 
Nonresidential buildings ......... 3,318 2,402 + 38 
PN 6,55 shrub 192064 E 6h 080S 880 224 +293 
ee 1,486 1,163 + 28 
Hospital & institutional........ 496 476 + 4 
Military & Naval..........20065 1,045 177 +490 





ILess than +0.5 per cent. 
Vote: Parts do not add to totals because of omission of detail. 
Source: Building Materials Division, National Production Authority. 
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Shows Contrast with National Pattern 


4 Construction in New England 


ticularly striking. Contracts awarded for new residential 
building in New England during October, November, 
and December of 1951 proposed provision of more than 
12,400 dwelling units, 56 per cent more than the approx- 
imately 8,000 units proposed in contracts awarded dur- 
ing the last three months of 1950. The number of units 
proposed in contracts awarded in the 37 eastern states 
during the fourth quarter of 1951 was 20 per cent less 
than in the corresponding period of 1950. Although 
awards for the building of apartment houses accounted 
for most of the increase in New England, units specified 
in contracts awarded for one- and two-family houses 
during the fourth quarter of 1951 exceed the number in 
contracts awarded during the like period of 1950. Of the 
expenditure planned in contracts awarded for new resi- 
dential building in New England during the fourth 
quarter of 1951, 35 per cent was for public ownership, 
chiefly multiple-unit public housing." 


The Situation in the Nation 

Expenditures for new construction put in place in the 
nation last year totalled nearly $30 billion, two billion 
more than the amount expended in 1950, and an all- 
time record. The physical volume was, however, prob- 
ably slightly less than the amount for the previous year. 
The seven per cent greater expenditure was offset by an 
estimated eight per cent increase in cost. 

The continued high level of construction activity 
was, however, not equally shared by all types of build- 
ing as the accompanying tabulation shows. 

Although private expenditure in the public utilities 
field rose, there was little, if any, significant change in 
the total expenditure for highways, water and sewer 
installations, and other public works. Emphasis in 1951 
was on construction most clearly identified with the 
defense program. 

Most observers had anticipated, until recently, a de- 
cline in the total physical volume of construction in 
1952 to a level substantially below that put in place in 
1951, but developments of the past few weeks have 
favored a somewhat less pessimistic view. Evidence is 
coming to light that defense expenditures will be spread 
out into 1953 and 1954 and that the nation’s produc- 
tive capacity had been under-estimated. Programmed 
construction had been cut to fit the supply of building 
materials that it was thought would be available after 
meeting high defense requirements in 1952. While the 
supply of most building materials such as lumber, 
cement, gypsum products, and brick had been ample 
to support a construction program at a level equal to 
that of 1951, anticipated shortages of steel, copper, and 
aluminum were taken as evidence of the need to con- 
tinue controls aimed at an over-all reduction of con- 
struction. Defense agency thinking had assumed that 
it would be necessary to bring the housing program 
down to around 800,000 new dwelling units, about 27 


1For detail of the public housing program in New England see the February 


1951 Monthly Review. 
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per cent less than were started in 1951. Building indus- 
try observers have, however, expressed the opinion that 
builders may be able to exceed this goal by as much 
as 15 per cent through substitution and conservation of 
critical materials. There is a good prospect for more than 
900,000 new dwelling units in 1952. 

The prospects for nonresidential construction during 
the current year will depend upon the actual avail- 
ability of the more critical materials and consequent 
government regulation. It can safely be assumed that 
federal controls will continue to be directed toward 
channeling the more critical construction materials into 
other essential defense production as long as evidence of 
shortages exists. Modifications of controls announced 
early in March indicated, however, that fears of ex- 
treme shortages of materials other than copper were 
less acute than formerly. 

While some easing of the pressure appears to be a 
reasonable expectation for 1952, already programmed 
construction directly or indirectly associated with the 
defense effort will continue to exert a dominating in- 
fluence. Government approval will continue to confer 
special advantages on construction helping to increase 
the production of metals and fabricated metal products, 
chemicals, petroleum, and rubber products. Construc- 
tion promising improvement in transportation facilities, 
increases in the products of the mines, and increased 
availability of electricity and gas will continue to enjoy 
priorities. The accelerated depreciation program will 
continue to shape the construction pattern as long as it 
remains in effect. The housing program will be modified 
by the provisions established for the critical defense 
housing areas. 

When a community, or group of communities, is certi- 
fied as a critical defense housing area, incentives for 
building are provided by relaxing or even removing 
the mortgage credit regulations and by making mort- 
gage insurance available under liberal provisions. If 
necessary, already established administrative policies 
may be used to channel critical materials into these 
areas. Federal aid is also available to facilitate provision 
of essential public works in defense areas. It is antici- 
pated that private builders will put up most of the ap- 
proximately 400,000 new housing units estimated as 
needed to be started in these areas during the next year 
and a half. 

The availability of funds for mortgage credit will 
continue to be a factor affecting construction prospects, 
particularly those of housing, during 1952. There were 
indications in late 1951 that the national shortage of 
mortgage funds, apparent during the earlier part of the 
year, Was giving way to easier conditions. Homebuilders 
can reasonably expect that their legitimate mortgage 
needs will be met during the foreseeable future. 

Contract award figures for January and February of 
this year indicate a continuance of the deviation in the 
trend of residential building in New England from that 
in the rest of the country, but in a less marked degree. 
Units for which contracts have been awarded in the 37 
states during the first two months of 1952 fall 26 per cent 
below the number included in awards during the same 
period of 1951. Contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing January and February disclose plans for 4,497 new 
dwelling units, only 6 per cent less than the 4,762 units 
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indicated as planned during the corresponding two 
months of last year. 


Prospects for 1952 in New England 


How will the vigor of the residential building program 
in New England compare with that of the rest of the 
country in 1952) The evidence so far available, as indi- 
cated by the contract award data, indicates that the 
difference between the New England building program 
and that of other parts of the nation is becoming less 
pronounced. Experienced observers and analysts are in 
general agreement that because of unfavorable weather 
during January and February, particularly in February, 
these months do not provide credible evidence of 1952 
residential building prospects in New England. There 
are reasons for believing that, though the over-all 
pattern may change somewhat, total residential con- 
struction will be closer to the 1950 and 1951 levels in 
New England than it will in the nation as a whole. The 
relatively stronger position will prevail even though 
building costs are somewhat higher in New England 
than the average for the rest of the nation and also a 
buyers’ market for housing will probably exist during 
the early part of the year. Mortgage credit managers, 
builders, and building material dealers are shaping their 
plans on an expectation that 1952 housing activity in 
New England will not be substantially lower than it was 
was during last year. 

Recently observable trends support other speculative 
conclusions with respect to the 1952 housing market 
and residential building prospects in New England. 
Greater selectivity on the part of mortgage lenders and 
mortgage credit restrictions, together with indications 
that the supply of larger, more expensive houses is 
catching up with demand, can be expected to force a 
shift toward more new house construction in the $12,000 
and under price class. Speculative building of houses in 
the $20,000 and over price class subsided sharply in late 
1951. During recent months, speculative builders have 
made price concessions in order to dispose of recently- 
completed houses. They apparently face the necessity 
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of narrowing their profit margins during 1952. Financ- 
ing of older houses and extensive repairs and alterations 
appears likely to account for a larger proportion of the 
total of mortgage recordings in New England during 
1952 than it has in recent years. 


Defense Housing and Nonresidential 


Building 


Authorized and planned defense housing in New 
England’s nine established critical defense areas calls 
for starting nearly 6,000 dwelling units in 1952. Ex- 
pansion of the program in these areas, combined with 
possible programs in other areas under study, may result 
in a greater number of defense housing starts during the 
course of the year. 

The data show contract awards for nonresidential 
building during 1951 in New England valued at more 
than $396 million, six per cent of the value of upwards 
of $6.8 billion for the 37 eastern states. Floor area 
planned was also six per cent of the 37 states total. 
Values involved in contracts awarded for such con- 
struction were 32 per cent above those of 1950 in the 
37 states and 16 per cent above in New England. The 
valuation of awards for manufacturing plants in New 
England in 1951 was almost three times the correspond- 
ing figure for the year 1950. 

Manufacturing plants accounted for more than 40 
per cent of the total value of nonresidential building 
for which contracts were awarded during 1951 in the 
37 eastern states and for 26 per cent in New England. 
The number of factory employees in New England in 
1947 was 11 per cent of the total in the 37 eastern states. 
Contracts awarded in New England between 1946 and 
1951 disclosed plans for industrial construction valued 
at 4.4 per cent of the valuation of contracts for indus- 
trial construction awarded in the 37 states. New indus- 
trial construction in New England is not proportionate 
to manufacturing employment in the region. Contract 
award values for social and recreational, educational and 
science, and miscellaneous nonresidential buildings were 
higher in 1951 than in 1950 in New England. Commer- 
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cial, religious, public, and hospital and institutional 
buildings all registered declines. 

The 1951 public works and utilities construction pro- 
grams showed only slight change from the 1950 pro- 
grams. A slightly larger number of planned public works 
projects (highways, bridges, dams, waterfront develop- 
ments, etc.) called for a slightly reduced expenditure. 
The number of utilities projects (electric, gas, pipe 
lines, water, railroads, etc.) was smaller but the planned 
expenditure was greater. 

Prospects for nonresidential construction in New 
England during 1952 will be tied to the provisions of 
the Controlled Materials Plan which became fully effec- 
tive last October. Present prospects are for a further 
decline in the construction of social and recreational 
buildings and less-essential public and commercial 
buildings. Pressing needs for hospitals and schools can 
be expected to exert buoyant influences on these types 
of construction. 

A continued high level of industrial plant construc- 
tion activity during 1952 seems assured in New Eng- 
land. The greatest emphasis will be placed on facilities 
for increased production of electrical and nonelectrical 
machinery, textiles, aircraft, plastics and plastic prod- 
ucts, cement, rubber, primary and fabricated metals, 
paper, and petroleum products. 

New England power companies will spend well over 
$50 million on projects for generating, transmitting, and 
distributing electricity to keep pace with growing de- 
mands. Completion of the natural gas distribution 
facilities will add substantially to the utilities construc- 
tion program. 

The Army Engineers have announced a military con- 
struction program proposing expenditure of $108 mil- 
lion in New England over the next 18-month period. 
Largest single item is $46 million for the new Air Force 
base near Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Work planned 
at Lewiston, Maine, Westover Air Base, air bases at 
Bedford and Falmouth, Massachusetts, Burlington, 
Vermont, and Presque Isle, Maine, and the research 
laboratories at Natick and Bedford, Massachusetts and 
Mt. Washington, New Hampshire will account for most 
of the remainder. 

There has been no significant change in aggregate 
building material costs during the past 12 months. In- 
creases in wages, which amounted to as much as 10 per 
cent in some trades between July 1950 and July 1951, 
have accounted for most of the increase in construction 
costs. The labor supply in the building and construction 
field promises to remain ample in New England for the 
foreseeable future, somewhat in contrast with labor 
supply conditions in some other parts of the country. 

On balance, it appears that building and construction 
activity will remain at high levels in New England 
during 1952. 





Monthly Review articles may be reprinted in 
full or in part provided eredit is given to the 
Monthly Review of the Federal 
Bank of Boston. 
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The index of industrial production in January was 219 
per cent of the 1935-39 average, slightly below a year 
ago. Durable goods output rose 4 per ‘cent above its 
year-ago level, and output of nondurables dipped 7 
per cent. 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 


Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans out- 
standing in District | declined slightly from Jan. to 
Feb. but were still 5 per cent above their level in Feb. 
1951. The volume of similar loans in the nation ex- 
panded 14 per cent from Feb. 1951 to Feb. 1952. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
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The number of freight carloadings in N. E. during 1951 
averaged lower than in 1950; there was an increase in 
the nation. In Jan. 1952, carloadings in this region 
were 5 per cent lower than the year-ago level; the de- 
crease in the c ountry was 4 per cent. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOY MENT 


The record of business failures in N. E. has improved 
steadily since the recession of 1949 which hit particu- 
larly hard in this region. In 1949 N. E. failures were 
10.5 per cent of the U. S. total — this percentage de- 
diiallte 9.4 in 1950 and to 8.1 in 1951. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS 
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There were 38,000 fewer jobs in N. E. textiles in Jan. 
1952 than a year ago, and about 8,500 fewer jobs in 
shoes and leather. Expansion in metalworking in- 
dustries offset these decreases, and total manufactur- 
ing employment declined only 1.1 per cent. 


VAR 


1952 


The level of continued claims for unemployment bene- 
fits in N. E. was a third higher in Jan. and Feb. 1952 
than a year ago. In Feb. 1952 initial claims, a measure 
of new unemployment, stood 50 per cent above the 
vear-ago level but below the total in Feb. 1950. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
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The Massachusetts index of consumers. prices declined 
1.2 per cent in Feb. from its level in Jan. This was the 
largest monthly decline since late 1948, and was con- 
centrated in the food group. The combined index in 
Feb. stood 9 per cent higher than in June 1950. 


‘The seasonally adjusted index of sales at New England 
department stores was 18 per cent lower in Jan. 1952 
than a year ago, but slightly higher than in Jan. 1950: 
The stocks-to-sales ratio rebounded in Jan. 1952 to a 
relatively high level. 
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Construction contracts awarded in \. Ek. in Jan. and 
Feb. 1952 fell 20 per cent short of year-ago levels. Resi- 
dential awards were off 9 per cent and others 33 per 
cent, principally in the commercial, educational. 
science, and miscellaneous groups. 
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Production of shoes in N. E. during 1951 was almost 
10 per cent 16 million pairs lower than in 1950. 
Widespread expectations of improved shoe business 
are centered on low retail inventories, as well as .the 
relatively low level of raw material prices. 
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The cotton textile industry in N. E. continues slow, 
with some sales for quick delivery but little forward 
buying pending more stability in prices. Optimistic 
predictions point out that retail sales are running 
ahead of production. 


PULP AND PAPER 
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VARCH 


N. I. production of paper and paperboard expanded 9 
per cent from 1950 to 1951. Output dropped off in late 
1951, and in Jan. 1952 was below the year-ago level. 
Wholesale prices of pulp and paper in the U. S. rose 6 
per cent from Dee. 1950 to Dee. 1951. 
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